CHAPTER III

THOSE WHO FAVOR A SINGLE TAX ON HOUSES

THE revenue reformers of the eighteenth century were
fond of schemes for a single tax. Once granted that taxes
on consumption rest on the consumer, and that it is wise to
avoid the incidental interference with trade which would
result from taxes levied on the trader, it was but a step
further to contend that a single tax on luxuries, which at all
events necessitates a scrutiny into the luxurious expenditures,
might be improved upon. By taking some one criterion of
expenditure, which was not only universal but patent to all,
the same results might be reached with much less difficulty.
The desired criterion, it was now suggested, was the build-
ing occupied. Instead of a general excise, it was proposed
to lay a single tax on houses.

The chief advocate of this scheme was Sir Matthew
Decker.1 He starts out with the idea of a tax or license
duty on the consumers of tea, to replace the tax on the im-
porters or dealers. But, passing by this as a matter of
minor importance, he proceeds to make the suggestion for a
"general excise." This, he is careful to explain, differs
entirely from what is generally associated with that name.
His scheme, so he tells us, means only "one single Excise-
Duty, and that upon Houses/'2 He discusses its character-
istics at great length, and states its chief merits as follows:

1 Serious Considerations on the several High Duties which the Nation in general
(as well as its Trade in particular} labours under : with a Proposal for prevent-
ing the Running of Goods, discharging the Trader from any Search, and raising
all the Publick Supplies by One Single  Tax.    By a Well-Wisher to the Good
People of Great Britain.    [Sir Matthew Decker.]    London, 1743.

2 Ibid., p. 15.
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